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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  RELIGION 


No  man  in  modern  history  has  been  more  written  about 
than  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  the  more  than  5000  books  and 
pamphlets  that  have  been  published  about  him,  there  are 
many  phases  of  his  life  which  have  given  rise  to  differences 
of  opinion,  of  which  the  most  controversial  is  his  religion. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  maintained  that  he  was  an  infidel. 
So  was  he  characterized  by  his  partner  for  years,  Wm.  H. 
Herndon.  At  another  time  Herndon  said  Lincoln  was  "an 
infidel  verging  upon  atheism." 

I  am  not  a  theologian  nor  a  deep  bible  student  and  I 
shall  not  venture  into  the  field  of  infidelity,  atheism,  theism, 
etc.,  but  shall  be  content  to  quote  from  Lincoln's  own 
utterances  and  from  others  who  knew  him  personally  or 
who,  from  the  study  of  his  character,  have  acquired  opinions 
which  carry  weight. 

As  to  the  meaning  or  the  application  of  the  word  infidel, 
opinions  differ.  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Barton  our  old  neighbor  of  the 
First  Congregation  Church  of  Oak  Park  tells  how  as  a 
college  student,  he  Barton,  taught  summer  school  in  the 
backwoods  of  Kentucky. 

The  children  had  only  one  school  book,  Webster's  Speller. 
He  endeavored  to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  books  by  teach- 
ing them  something  of  natural  science.  One  of  his  pupils, 
the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister,  was  taken  out  of  the  school, 
the  father  saying  that,  while  he  was  sorry  to  have  his  son 
lose  his  education,  he  could  not  afford  to  have  him  con- 
verted to  infidelity.  What  the  boy  had  learned  from  Dr.  Bar- 
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ton  was  that  the  earth  was  round.  The  father,  infuriated,  said 
that  any  man  who  taught  such  things  "ort  to  be  drove  out 
of  the  country." 

With  reference  to  Herndon's  characterization,  it  should 
be  noted  that  he  said  Lincoln  was  an  infidel  "in  the  orthodox 
sense  of  the  term."  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  he 
saw  almost  nothing  of  Lincoln  after  the  latter  departed  for 
Washington,  and  apparently  knew  nothing  of  the  influence 
that  the  Civil  War  made  upon  him.  The  president  wrote 
only  one  letter  to  Herndon — and  that  was  a  short  one  con- 
cerning purely  business  matters. 

Of  Lincoln's  frequent  references  to  God,  and  his  reliance 
upon  him,  made  in  his  speeches  and  proclamations,  Herndon 
says  that  being  President  of  a  Christian  nation,  he  but 
used  their  ideas,  language,  speech  and  forms. 

This  was  to  deny  Lincoln's  sincerity,  but  if  there  was 
any  trait  of  his  which  outshone  all  others,  in  my  opinion  it 
was  honesty  and  sincerity. 

Dr.  Barton,  in  his  "The  Soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  says 
many  different  sects  claimed  Lincoln  as  belonging,  in  essence, 
to  their  several  churches.  The  Spiritualist,  Unitarian,  Uni- 
versalist,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Quaker  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  have  set  up  such  claims.  It  was  even  claimed  that 
he  was  a  Catholic.  Such  claim,  however  was  not  made  by 
that  church.  It  was  a  bit  of  political  propaganda  set  up 
by  his  opponents — that  he  was  an  apostate  Catholic.  Barton 
likens  these  claims  to  the  seven  cities  that  proclaimed  Homer 
as  their  own  respectively. 

"Seven  cities  strove  for  Homer,  dead — 

Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread." 

Dr.  Barton  discredits  each  and  every  one  of  these  claims, 
but  he  once  told  me  that  Lincoln  was  more  nearly  in  line 
with   the   present   day   Universalist   faith   than   any   other. 


Visitors  to  the  Universalist  Church  at  Urbana  are  sure  to 
be  reminded  that  Lincoln,  when  he  was  there  on  court 
business  regularly  attended  their  church. 

At  the  other  extreme,  are  those  who  idealize— many  who 
almost  deify— Lincoln  and  claim  that  in  his  later  years, 
he  embraced  the  teachings  of  orthodoxy.  Newton  Bateman, 
a  friend  of  Lincoln's  quotes  him  as  saying  to  him  just 
after  his  nomination,  "I  know  there  is  a  God  and  that  he 
hates  injustice  and  slavery.  I  see  the  storm  coming  and  I 
know  His  hand  is  in  it.  If  He  has  a  place  for  me— and  I 
think  He  has— I  believe  I  am  ready.  I  am  nothing,  but 
truth  is  everything.  I  know  that  I  am  right  because  I  know 
that  liberty  is  right,  for  Christ  teaches  it,  and  Christ  is  God." 
Dr.  Barton  discredits  part  of  this  Bateman  statement,  made 
fully  ten  years  after  the  conversation.  Lincoln,  he  says, 
believed  in  God  and  he  believed  in  Christ,  but  he  did  not 
believe  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  in  the  orthodox 
sense — that  they  were  One. 

Let  us  briefly  review  Lincoln's  lifetime  religious  environ- 
ment. Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln,  the  parents,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  church  in  Kentucky.  The  Mother  was  a 
very  devout  individual  and  read  the  Bible  assiduously.  She 
read  the  Old  Testament  stories  to  Abraham  and  his  older 
sister  Sarah  as  they  gathered  at  her  knees.  It  is  said  they  had 
divine  services  in  the  home. 

Lincoln's  total  attendance  in  school  both  in  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  amounted  to  less  than  one  year.  But  he  read 
and  reread  the  Bible,  Aesops  Fables,  Weems  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Pilgrims  Progress.  He  learned  by  heart  many 
of  the  Psalms  and  in  the  course  of  time  became  a  good 
Bible  student.  Just  how  much  he  attended  Church  services 
either  in  Kentucky  or  Indiana  is  not  known.  His  step-mother, 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston  Lincoln  merely  said  "he  sometimes 
attended  Church."   The  Church  in  Indiana,  called  the  Little 
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Pigeon  Creek  Baptist  Church,  which  Lincoln  helped  to  build, 
was  several  miles  from  their  home.  It  is  known  that  when 
his  Mother  was  ill  and  unable  to  attend  the  service,  he  would 
repeat  to  her  the  substance  of  the  sermon.  Also  he  would 
edify  his  companions  by  mounting  a  stump  and  repeating 
a  sermon  he  had  heard,  or  he  would  improvise  one. 

It  was  in  a  pure   spirit   of  fun   that  on   the  fly  leaf   of 
one  of  his  text  books,  he  wrote 

Abraham  Lincoln 
His  hand  and  pen 
He  will  be  good 
But  God  knows  when. 

And  we  see  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles  as  he  recited  the 
words  of  an  epitaph  which  a  Kickapoo  Indian  is  said  to 
have  composed  for  himself — 

Here  lies  poor  Johnny  Kongapod 

Have  mercy  on  him,  Gracious  God; 

As  he  would  do  if  he  were  God 
And  you  were  Johnny  Kongapod. 

Dr.  Barton  says  that  this  early  association  with  the 
Baptist  Church  made  of  Lincoln  something  of  a  Calvinist 
— especially,  and  perhaps  only,  in  the  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  pre-destination.  All  his  life  he  was  somewhat  of  a  fatalist 
— that  which  is  to  be,  will  be.  Whenever  he  received  a  letter 
threatening  his  life — and  they  were  many — he  tossed  it 
to  one  side — what  is  to  be,  will  be.  He  said,  as  you  know, 
that  he  had  not  controlled  events  but  that  events  had  con- 
trolled him. 

After  he  became  of  legal  age  and  moved  to  Illinois,  we  see 
him  at  New  Salem  in  an  entirely  different  atmosphere.  Here 
he  read  Paine 's  Age  of  Reason,  Volney's  Ruins  and  the 
works  of  Voltaire — all  intensely  atheistic,  and  was  greatly 


influenced.  He  and  the  men  of  the  village  used  to  discuss 
the  teachings  of  these  writers  of  evenings  in  the  tavern 
or  village  store.  He  wrote  an  essay  along  the  line  of  thought 
suggested  by  these  books,  especially  directed  against  eternal 
punishment  and  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God.  He  intended  to  publish  this  in  book  form. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  when  he  read  it  to  his  em- 
ployer, Samuel  Hill,  the  latter  snatched  it  out  of  his  hands, 
tore  it  up  and  burned  it. 

In  1837  Lincoln  moved  to  Springfield.  When  his  second 
son,  "Eddie,"  died  in  1850,  the  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  which  Mrs.  Lincoln  attended,  was  out  of  the  city, 
so  they  invited  Eev.  James  Smith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon.  So  much  were  they 
impressed  by  him  that  they  rented  a  pew  in  his  church  which 
they  occupied  until  their  departure  for  Washington.  This 
Rev.  Smith  was  an  able  man  and  loaned  to  Lincoln  a  copy 
'  of  a  book  he  had  written  in  defense  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  Lincoln  was  deeply  influenced.  The  Lincoln  pew  in  this 
Church  is  still  pointed  out  to  visitors. 

In  Washington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  regularly  attended 
the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  presided  over 
by  the  able  Rev.  Phineas  Gurley.  Dr.  Gurley  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  for  "Willie,"  Lincoln's  favorite  son  whose 
death  in  1862  was  a  great  blow  to  him.  Gurley  says  that 
Lincoln  was  about  ready  to  join  his  church  at  the  time  of 
the  assassination.  Whether  or  not  Lincoln  ever  had  such 
intention,  without  question,  his  life  in  Washington  tended 
to  modify  and  broaden  his  views  of  the  church  and  religion. 

On  one  occasion  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
approval  the  appointment  of  one  Rev.  James  Shrigley,  a 
Universalist,  to  be  a  hospital  Chaplain.  A  committee  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  called  on  the  President  to  protest  against  the 
appointment.    They  said  "He  does  not  believe  in  endless 


punishment;  he  believes  that  even  the  Rebels  themselves 
will  finally  be  saved  and  it  will  never  do  to  have  him  or 
any  man  with  such  views  for  a  hospital  Chaplain."  The 
President  responded  "If  that  be  so,  gentlemen,  and  there 
be  any  way  under  heaven  whereby  the  rebels  can  be  saved, 
then  for  God's  sake  let  the  man  be  appointed."  And  he  was. 

Jesse  Fell,  at  whose  request,  Lincoln  wrote  a  brief  ac- 
count of  his  life  for  political  use,  wrote  to  Herndon,  at 
the  time  Herndon  was  preparing  his  book,  "The  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln",  saying  among  other  things,  "Lincoln's 
religious  views  were  eminently  practical  and  are  summed 
up,  as  I  think,  in  these  two  propositions.  The  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  He  fully  believed  in  a 
superintending  and  overruling  providence  that  guides  and 
controls  the  operations  of  the  world  but  maintained  that 
law  and  order  and  not  the  violation  or  suspension  thereof 
are  the  appointed  means  by  which  this  providence  is  ex- 
pressed." 

Dr.  Phineas  Gurley  remembers  Lincoln  saying  to  a  com- 
pany of  clergymen  calling  on  him,  "My  hope  of  success  in 
this  struggle  rests  on  that  immutable  foundation,  the  just- 
ness and  the  goodness  of  God,  and  when  events  are  very 
threatening  I  still  hope  that  in  some  way  all  will  be  well  in 
the  end  because  our  cause  is  just  and  God  will  be  on  our 
side."  At  another  time  Lincoln  said  he  was  not  so  much 
concerned  that  God  be  on  his  side,  as  he  was  that  he  should 
be  on  the  Lord's  side. 

Joseph  Fort  Newton,  in  his  day  one  of  the  leading  Uni- 
versalist  ministers  said,  in  closing  his  fine  book  "Lincoln 
and  Herndon",  "No  Man  of  State  in  this  land  ever  made 
so  deep  a  religious  impression  and  appeal  as  Lincoln  did 
in  his  last  days  when  the  very  soul  of  the  man  shone  in  his 
great  sad  face,  in  his  words  and  works  of  mercy,  in  the 
dignity  and  pathos  of  his  life,  in  his  solicitude  to  heal  the 


dreadful  wounds  of  war.  Such  a  character  inspires  a  kind  of 
awe;  men  bow  to  it  and  are  touched  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  wonder,  sadness  and  hope." 

So  much  was  Leo  Tolstoi  impressed  with  Lincoln's  good- 
ness and  sweet  forgivingness  of  spirit  in  his  last  days,  that 
he  called  Him  "a  Christ  in  miniature — a  saint  of  humanity." 

In  a  letter  to  his  step  brother,  John  Johnston,  referring 
to  his  sick  Father,  Lincoln  wrote  "Tell  him  to  remember  to 
call  upon  and  to  confide  in  our  great  and  good  and  merciful 
Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away  from  him  in  any  extremity. 
He  noteth  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  and  numbers  the  hairs  of 
our  heads  and  He  will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who  puts 
trust  in  Him." 

In  this  same  letter  Lincoln  shows  his  belief  in  a  future. 
"If  it  be  his  lot  to  go  now"  he  continues,  "he  will  soon  have 
a  joyous  meeting  with  many  loved  ones  gone  before  and 
where  the  rest  of  us  through  the  help  of  God  hope  ere  long  to 
join  them." 

A  profession  of  faith  need  not  of  necessity  be  a  public 
profession  before  some  church  altar.  It  is  just  as  convincing, 
or  perhaps  more  so,  if  contained  in  a  letter  of  which  there 
is  no  question  as  to  its  genuineness  and  sincerity.  The  fore- 
going letter  Herndon  secured  from  Lincoln's  stepmother. 
In  sending  it  to  Jesse  W.  Weik  his  collaborator  on  their 
"Life  of  Lincoln"  Herndon  wrote  "I  have  kept  this  letter 
up  to  this  day  as  evidence  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  an 
atheist."  It  will  be  noted,  Herndon  was  far  from  consistent. 

The  preliminary  proclamation  of  emancipation  was  issued 
in  September  1862  after  the  battle  of  Anteitam.  He  said  to 
Sen.  Chase  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  where  he  real  the  procla- 
ation,  "I  have  made  a  solemn  vow  before  God  that  if  Gen. 
Lee  were  driven  back  from  Pennsylvania  I  would  crown  the 
result  by  the  declaration  of  freedom  for  the  slaves. 
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Lincoln  had  an  intense  feeling  for  the  right  and  his 
desire  to  do  right.  When  in  the  course  of  his  debate  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  the  latter  said  "I  hold  that  Illinois  has 
a  right  to  abolish  slavery  as  she  did  and  I  hold  that  Kentucky 
has  the  same  right  to  continue  slavery  and  protect  it  that 
Illinois  has  to  abolish  it." 

In  reply  Lincoln  said — (and  this  is  a  gem  of  Lincoln's 
terse  logic) — "Judge  Douglas  contends  that  whatever  com- 
munity wants  slaves  has  a  right  to  have  them:  and  so  they 
have — if  slavery  is  right,  but  if  slavery  is  wrong,  they  can 
have  no  right  to  do  wrong.  There  can  be  no  comparison 
between  right  and  wrong." 

Henry  C.  Deming  a  member  of  Congress  from  Connecti- 
cut once  asked  Lincoln  why,  with  his  strong  religious  char- 
acter, he  had  never  united  with  a  church.  Lincoln  replied  "I 
have  not  united  myself  with  any  church  because  I  have 
found  difficulty  in  giving  my  assent  without  mental  reserva- 
tion to  the  long  complicated  statements  of  Christian  doctrine. 
When  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar,  as  its  sole 
qualification  for  membership,  the  words  'Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  with  all  thy  soul  and 
with  all  thy  mind  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  that  church 
will  I  join  with  all  my  heart  and  with  all' my  soul." 

Barton  says,  "That  he  had  doubts  and  misgivings  upon 
various  subjects  is  not  denied,  but  his  hostility  to  the  ortho- 
dox belief  expressed  itself  chiefly  in  a  vigorous  denial  of  the 
endlessness  of  future  punishment.  Lincoln  was,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  men  who  had  known  him, 
not  an  infidel  nor  even  an  atheist,  but  essentially  a  Univer- 
salist." 

Schuyler  Colfax,  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  a  memorial 
address  shortly  after  Lincoln's  assassination,  said  "The  last 
act  of  Congress  signed  by  Lincoln  was  one  requiring  that 
the  motto  in  which  he  sincerely  believed — "In  God  we  trust" 
— should  thereafter  be  inscribed  upon  all  our  national  coins. 
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Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln's  private  secretaries,  in  their 
life  of  Lincoln  said  "He  was  a  man  of  profound  and  intense 
religious  feeling.  We  have  no  purpose  of  attempting  to 
formulate  his  creed.  We  question  whether  he  himself  ever 
did  so.  There  have  been  swift  witnesses  who,  judging  from 
expressions  uttered  in  his  callow  youth,  have  called  him 
an  atheist ;  and  others  who  with  the  most  laudable  inten- 
tions, have  remembered  improbable  conversations  which  they 
bring  forward  to  prove  at  once  his  orthodoxy  and  their 
own  intimacy  with  him.  But  leaving  aside  these  apocryphal 
endeavors,  we  have  only  to  look  at  his  authentic  public  and 
private  utterances  to  see  how  deep  and  strong  in  all  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  the  current  of  his  religious  thought 
and  emotion.  He  continually  invited  and  appreciated  at  their 
highest  value  the  prayers  of  the  good  people.  The  pressure 
of  the  tremendous  problems  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
the  awful  moral  significance  of  the  conflict  in  which  he  was 
the  chief  combatant,  the  overwhelming  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  which  never  left  him  for  an  hour,  all  con- 
tributed to  produce  in  a  temperament  serious  and  predis- 
posed to  a  spiritual  view  of  life  and  conduct,  a  sense  of 
reverent  acceptance  of  the  guidance  of  a  higher  power." 

In  September  1862  a  delegation  of  Chicago  ministers 
called  on  Lincoln  to  present  a  petition  urging  him  to  free 
the  slaves  immediately.  Without  informing  this  delegation 
that  he  had  already  resolved  on  such  a  course  of  action,  for 
in  fact  the  preliminary  proclamation  was  already  prepared 
and  was  issued  just  nine  days  later,  he  said  "I  hope  it  will 
not  be  irreverant  for  me  to  say  that  if  it  is  possible  that 
God  would  reveal  his  will  to  others  on  a  point  so  connected 
with  my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  would  reveal 
it  directly  to  me:  for  unless  I  am  more  deceived  in  myself 
than  I  often  am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know  the  will 
of  Providence  in  this  matter.  And  if  I  can  learn  what  it  is, 
I  will  do  it." 
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To  L.  E.  Chittenden,  Register  of  the  Treasury,  Lincoln 
once  said  "I  am  satisfied  that  when  the  Almighty  wants  me 
to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing,  he  finds  a  way  of 
letting  me  know.  I  am  confident  that  it  is  His  design  to 
restore  the  Union.  He  will  do  it  in  his  own  good  time.  We 
should  ohey  and  not  oppose  his  will."  Lincoln  further  said, 
"I  know  by  my  senses  that  the  movements  of  the  world  are 
those  of  an  infinitely  powerful  machine  which  runs  for  ages 
without  a  variation.  A  man  who  can  put  two  ideas  together 
knows  that  such  a  machine  requires  an  infinitely  powerful 
maker  and  governor:  man's  nature  is  such  that  he  cannot 
take  in  the  machine  and  keep  out  the  Maker.  This  Maker 
is  God,  infinite  in  wisdom  as  well  as  in  power.  Would  we  be 
any  more  certain  if  we  saw  Him?" 

A  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Lester  0.  Schriver  of  Peoria,  a 
former  minister,  has,  in  a  reverential  way  called  attention 
to  some  parallel  events  in  the  lives  of  Christ  and  of  Lincoln. 
He  entitled  his  paper  ''The  Sublime  Parallel".  As  beau- 
tifully paraphrased  by  him  it  reads  as  follows  * — 

"The  sad  and  lonely  Man  from  the  Jordan  was  much 
like  the  sad  and  lonely  man  from  the  Sangamon. 
Both  were  humbly  born. 
They  originated  in  insignificant  communities. 
Their  Fathers  were  carpenters. 
Their  educational  processes  were  almost  identical. 

Both  championed  the  cause  of  the  downtrodden  and 
unfortunate. 

Both  were  heretics. 

Their  immortal  utterances  were  similar. 

Both  were  unjustly  persecuted. 

They  were  the  two  most  magnanimous  men  in  history. 

Each  triumphed  a  week  before  the  end. 

And  Good  Friday  marked  the  passing  of  both  from 
this  life." 


*  Used  by  courtesy  of  the  author. 
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Lincoln  was  a  firm  believer  in  freedom.  He  abhorred 
shackles  whether  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind.  He  believed 
that  God  had  endowed  human  kind  with  brains  to  think  with 
— to  weight  the  pros  and  cons  of  every  question  and  to  come 
to  as  just  and  right  conclusion  as  each  individual  was  capa- 
ble. He  believed  it  was  an  insult  to  our  Creator  to  teach 
that  anyone  who  was  unable  to  come  to  a  particular 
form  of  religious  belief,  after  conscientious  considera- 
tion, would  be  consigned  by  his  Maker  to  eternal  damna- 
tion. He  rejected  what  is  now  termed  the  fundamen- 
talist theory  of  religion  as  unproved,  basically  untrue, 
and  rationally  impossible.*  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
superstitious  and  a  fatalist.  He  was  too  practical  a  man 
to  accept  the  then  prevailing  religion  yet  he  was  enough 
of  a  mystic  to  believe  in  dreams.  Many  of  the  important 
battles  of  the  Civil  War  were  preceded  by  dreams.  When 
his  wife  and  "Tad"  were  visiting  in  Philadelphia  in  1863, 
he  sent  her  a  telegram  as  follows — "Think  you'd  better 
put  Tad's  pistol  away.  I  had  an  ugly  dream  about  him." 

While  familiar  to  all,  the  words  of  the  2nd  inaugural 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often.  Much  of  his  religion  can  be 
gleaned  from  this  precious  document — pronounced  by  Lord 
Curzon  to  be  one  of  the  three  most  eloquent  utterances 
of  all  time — the  other  two  being  the  Gettysburg  address 
and  Pitt's  response  to  a  toast  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
This  paragraph  I  shall  read  contains  two  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures  and  is  replete  with  a  religious  fervor. 

"The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  Woe  unto  the 
world  because  of  offenses  for  it  needs  must  come,  but 
woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh.  If  we  shall 
suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offenses 
which  in  the  providence  of  God  must  needs  come  but  which, 
having  continued  through  His  appointed  time,  he  now  wills 
to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both  the  North  and  South 


*  Holden's — "Lincoln,  Man  of  Inner  Conflict.' 
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this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from 
those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  God 
always  ascribe  to  Him?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do 
we  pray  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away,  yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  up  by  the  bondsmen's  250  years  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword, 
as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  must  it  be 
said  'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.'  With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans — to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations." 

I  fully  realize  that  in  this  attempt  to  interpret,  briefly, 
the  religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  have  told  you  little  or 
nothing  new  about  him.  And  this  calls  to  mind  the  eloquent 
closing  of  a  Lincoln  Memorial  Day  address  delivered  in 
Congress  in  1923  by  Congressman  Homer  Hoch.  And  this 
may  well  end  this  discourse. 

"  There  is  no  new  thing  to  be  said  of  Lincoln.  There 
is  no  new  thing  to  be  said  of  the  mountains  or  of  the  sea 
or  of  the  stars.  The  years  go  their  way,  but  the  same  old 
mountains  lift  their  granite  shoulders  above  the  drifting 
clouds,  the  same  mysterious  sea  beats  upon  the  shore,  and 
the  same  silent  stars  keep  holy  vigil  above  a  tired  world. 
But  to  mountains  and  sea  and  stars  men  turn  forever  in 
unwearied  homage.  And  thus  with  Lincoln.  For  he  was 
mountain  in  grandeur  of  soul,  he  was  sea  in  deep  underworld 
of  mystic  loneliness,  he  was  star  in  steadfast  purity  of  pur- 
pose and  service.   And  he  abides." 
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